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India's Five-Year Plan: A Modest Proposal 


The targets of this pre-plan" stress agriculture to solve India's most pressing 


problems while laying the basis for future economic expansion. 


By H. W. SINGER 


ia PUBLICATION of the first five-year plan by a 
country of India’s world importance is a major 
event, not only for the friends of India, but for every- 
one concerned with Point Four and the underdeveloped 
countries.' This plan was prepared by the Indian Plan- 
ning Commission, of which Prime Minister Nehru is 
the chairman, and which includes the Indian Finance 
Minister and other persons widely acknowledged as 
leaders of Indian thought. 

The document is called “The First Five-Year Plan: 
A Draft Outline.” The significance of the subtitle is 
shown in the following quotation: 

Planning in a democratic State is a social process in which, 

in some part, every citizen should have the opportunity to 
participate. To set the pattern of future development is a 
task of such magnitude and significance that it should em- 
body the best thought of the country and reflect as fully as 
possible the impact of public opinion and the needs of the 
community. We have, therefore, felt it necessary, before pre- 
senting our proposals in complete detail, to offer a Draft 
Outline of the Plan. The Draft is intended to be a document 
for the widest possible public discussion. We hope to have 
further consultations with the Central Ministries, State Gov- 
ernments and our own Advisory Board and Panels, and also to 
obtain the views of Members of Parliament before we finalise 
the Plan. 
This emphasis upon the democratic nature of the In- 
dian approach to planning is found throughout the 
Planning Commission’s report. 

The Plan is primarily for the public sector of the 


Dr. Singer is a member of the United Nations Secretariat. The 
views expressed in this article are personal and do not neces- 
sarily reflect those of the United Nations Organization. 


1 Cf. V.K.R.V. Rao, “India’s First Five Year Plan—A 
Descriptive Analysis,” Pacific Affairs, March 1952. 


economy. But the bulk of directly productive invest- 
ment, both in agriculture and in industry, is reserved 
for private initiative and private investors. The gov- 
ernment in its Five-Year Plan can guide such invest- 
ment, both by the direction of public investment and 
by economic policies of controls and inducements; it 
can try to estimate—as it does in this Plan—what the 
likely magnitude and direction of such private invest- 
ment may be; it can estimate the extent of private sav- 
ings available to finance such private investments and 
can adjust its own financial policies regarding public 
investment, and public expenditure generally, to the 
expected volume of private savings. It cannot, how- 
ever, “plan” the private sector in the same way as the 
public sector. A margin of uncertainty will remain. 
Even within the public sector, only half of the total 
investment visualized is in the hands of the Central 
Government. Relations between the Center and _ the 
States are governed by the Indian constitution, There 
is no possibility of dictating to the States. The powers 
of the Center are mainly residuary, in addition to certain 
emergency powers. The good will of the States, as 
well as constant consultation with them, is required. As 
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the Draft Outline explains The tradition of mutual 
consultation and of adjustment of policies as between 
the Centre and the States will be strengthened as plan- 
ning proceeds.” 

The sacrifices involved in increasing the rates of 
investment, which places an immediate burden upon dif- 
ferent sections of the population, are to be made volun- 
tarily by the people “on a rational acceptance of the 
ideals of planning.” As the Outline nghtly points out, 
the processes leading to such acceptance are more com- 
plicated than a mere enforced sacrifice, and this is 

planning the hard way.” But it is an essential ele- 
ment in democratic planning as defined by the authors 
of this Plan 

The Draft Outline is also based on the assumption 
that concepts of social welfare are inseparable from 
those of economic development. Thus the directions in 
which an increase in productivity—the core of economic 
development —is to be brought about cannot be deter- 
mined by mere technological considerations, or by an 
economist’s idea of what constitutes the most “efficient” 
income distribution for purposes of economic progress 
The intention is, in the process of economic develop- 
ment, to diminish economic inequalities, and to bene- 
fit the poorest sections of the country before the others. 
This aim has had a profound influence on the timing 
and magnitude as well as the direction of the invest- 
ment proposed in the Plan 

A further characteristic planning is 
seen in the fact that it should lead to an increase in 
consumption at a fairly early stage. Two burning social 
problems of India today are the food shortage and the 
ravages of inflation; the Plan is deeply preoccupied 
with both. The immediate claims of the present are not 
to be disregarded for those of a distant future 

This document is described by its authors as “the be- 


of democratic 


ginning of a plan.” This is more than disarming modes- 
tv; it is the keynote of the Plan's purpose. The Plan 
first, to deal with the 
three most urgent, immediate problems of the day; 


roughly tries to do two things 


second, to lay the foundation for dealing with more 
long-run problems once the short-run problems have 


been solved 


“Urgent, Immediate Problems" 


The three urgent, immediate problems to which the 


Plan addresses itself are the food shortage, the shortage 
of agricultural raw materials for India’s industries, and 
the problem of inflation. The solution of the first prob- 
lem requires increased output of food; the solution of 
the second, increased output of cotton, jute, and oil- 
the solution of the third, in addi- 
tion to austerity and taxation, requires increased output 


seeds, among others 


generally. Since increased output in turn hinges on 
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greater supplies of food and raw materials, the solution 
of all three short-run problems requires an increase 
in agricultural production. Here we have the clue to 
the Plan’s very marked emphasis on agricultural in- 
vestment and agricu'tural targets. 

On the other hand, the Plan aims to lay the founda- 
tions for a push forward later, if and when the im- 
mediate problems are reduced in urgency. Hence, with- 
in the field of non-agricultural investment, the emphasis 
is on very long-range public service investment. 

The Plan has already been criticized both on the 
ground of excessive emphasis on agricultural invest- 
ment, and on the ground of the excessively long-run 
nature of the non-agricultural investment. If the above 
analysis is correct, both of these criticisms are wide of 
the mark. 


Nature of a Pre-Plan 

In the light of this interpretation, it is not surprising 
that the immediate improvement produced by the Plan, 
even if fully achieved, would be hardly noticeable when 
measured by the ordinary test of progressive develop- 
ment: a higher national income per head. Even if the 
plan were completely fulfilled, national income per 
capita, at the end of the five-year period, would be 
only five percent higher at most. Even this modest 
improvement might be completely upset if the plan 
were even slightly underfulfilled, or if the rate of 
population increase should speed up during the next 
five years, or if external circumstances should be some- 
what less favorable than is assumed, The Plan tends to 
be based on somewhat optimistic assumptions; even 
though each individual assumption is only mildly 
optimistic, and thus difficult to criticize, yet when the 
Plan is considered as a whole, the distinct possibility 
emerges that the end of the five-year period, even with 
the Plan largely executed, may still find per capita 
income in India no higher than it is at present. 

Yet this does not necessarily condemn the Plan. Its 
aim is not to raise per capita incomes. It is to solve 
immediate problems and to hold the position for a real 
plan later on. In this it resembles its ancestor, the plan 
prepared by the Indian Planning Commission at short 
notice for inclusion in the Colombo Plan. The end of 
the five-year period may find Indian per capita income 
the same as now, but if the Plan has been successful, in- 
flation will have been checked, the composition of 
imports will be shifting from food to capital goods, the 
productivity of Indian industries will have increased, 
and public service facilities for an expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity will have been created. The test of 
this five-year plan will be what happens to national per 
capita income in India in twenty years’ time, not in 
the next five years. 
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The fact that this is a pre-plan rather than a plan 
cannot be better illustrated than by the fact that it 
does not yet tackle what is clearly the major Indian 
development problem, namely, structural change—shift- 
ing the emphasis away from primary production ands 
building up industrial and other non-agricultural ac- 
tivities. The writer hastens to add that this statement 
has absolutely nothing to do with the phony antithesis 
of agricultural development versus industrialization. 
Any raising of national incomes, except for increased 
foreign trade specialization, would diminish the relative 
importance of primary production and increase the 
importance of non-agricultural activities. The structural 
change will occur, if not as a starting-point, then as a 
consequence, of any genuine development program. 

It is one of the characteristics of India’s first Five- 
Year Plan that it visualizes no such structural change 
during the five years covered. The increase in agricul- 
tural production is to be of the same order of magnitude 
as the increase in production in other fields, and the 
same is apparently true of the changes in employment 
contemplated. Again, it is evident that the Plan, if 
successful, would prepare for the required building up 
of the non-agricultural sectors, but it does not itself 
provide for them. 


Emphasis on Agriculture 
More specifically, the Plan provides for an increase 
in the production of food grains by 7.2 million tons. 


This increase, if achieved, would enable India to feed 
her larger population in five years’ time at the prevail- 
ing standards, while at the same time virtually eliminat- 
ing food imports and thus setting free foreign exchange. 
This last point illustrates another reason, and justifica- 
tion, for the emphasis on agricultural development. 
Unlike most underdeveloped countries, India is a very 
heavy food importer. If the need for food imports is 
eliminated, the foreign exchange thus saved can be 
spent on capital goods and other goods more directly 
related to the needs of economic development. 

Thus, in the special case of India, the antithesis be- 
tween agricultural development and _ industrialization 
is even more false than usual, The production of food in 
India is equivalent to the production of capital goods 
and other manufactured items. Thus, even though the 
Five-Year Plan does not itself result in any changes 
in the internal structure of production in India, it will 
result in a change in the structure of supplies available 
in the Indian home market, since the increase in sup- 
plies will be concentrated in imported capital goods and 
other manufactured goods. In this sense, too, the basis 
is laid for the required building up of non-agricultural 
activities. 

Most of the additional 7.2 million tons of food grains 
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4.2 million) is to come from irrigation. The increased 
yield from irrigation cannot, of course, be forecast with 
complete certainty. It will largely depend on the ef- 
ficiency with which farmers change over from dry farm- 
ing methods to methods appropnate on irrigated land; 
it will depend on economical use of the water to benefit 
the widest possible area; it will depend on agricultural 
education, credit, equipment supplied to farmers either 
with the help of the State, or cooperatively, or by their 
own initiative. In recognition of this fact the Plan 
contains two important sections entitled “Machinery 
for Rural Development” and “Reorganisation of Agri- 
culture.” The latter section has its highlight in the 
proclamation of cooperative village management as the 
“ultimate objective.” The achievement of this aim 
would be no less than a social revolution for the in- 
tensely individualistic Indian farmer, who has not in 
the past taken easily to cooperative methods. As the 
Plan points out, “a great deal of experiment is needed 
before the new system can be introduced on any scale.” 

Perhaps of greater immediate significance are the 
steps proposed in the direction of village production 
councils, the promotion of cooperative farming societies, 
and particularly the establishment of Registered Farms. 
The latter represent an attempt to solve simultaneously 
the problems of land reform, consolidation, absentee 
landlords, agricultural productivity, agricultural educa- 
tion, and transformation of farming from a subsistence 
basis to a surplus cash basis. Many people in many 
lands will follow the progress of this idea with bated 
breath. 

Of the total acreage to be newly irrigated, almost 
half is to be irrigated by minor projects, rather than 
the major projects with which are often combined 
power and flood control. The minor irrigation pro- 
jects ought to provide an opportunity for utilizing 
India’s greatest potential asset—its unemployed and un- 
deremployed farm population. This is a challenge to 
imagination, organization, and administration. Just as 
the desired increase in production depends on the com- 
bination of irrigation with land reform schemes of 
various kinds, so may the achievement and value of 
irrigation itself depend on the way in which its cost 
is reduced through new ideas and organization. 

Of the remaining additional 3 million tons of food 
grains to be produced on dry land, half is expected 
from land improvement and reclamation, and the 
other half from improved application of manure and 
fertilizers and the supply of better seeds, It is to be 
hoped that the importance of the last named measures 
in total agricultural development will show a progressive 
increase. Major irrigation projects, as well as schemes of 
land reclamation, tend to be expensive. Better working 
capital for the farmer in the form of manure, fertilizer, 


and seeds ought to provide a way for increasing produc - 


tion specially adapted to India’s shortage of capital 


Increasing Raw Materials 


In addition to the extra 7.2 million tons of food 


grains, the Plan also provides for greatly in reased 


production of jute, cotton, oilseeds, and sugar. An 


materials would raise the 


supply ot raw 
including their ability 


increased 
productivity of Indian industries 


to earn foreign exchange without the requirement ot 


additional investment. Even though its unmediate ellect 


again is to emphasize the agricultural structure of the 
country, yet it is an essential pre-condition for a future 
It would clearly be folly to add to the 


move forward 
capital of existing industries in the name of “indus- 


tnahzation” long as exisung Capacities are not fully 
utilized for lack of raw matenals 

In the light of past experience, there is some doubt 
as to whether the simultaneous targets for food grains 
and agricultural raw materials can be achieved with- 
out getting in each other's way. It will require fine price 
adjustments, or, alternatively, land planning and con- 
trols, to see that the expansion of raw materials is not 
at the expense of food crops, and vice versa, The Plan 
notes that “it will take some years before it: becomes 
possible to undertake physical planning of the crop 
pattern in the sense of fixing areas or proportions ot 
under particular 


placed 


individual holdings to tx 
crops.” While the Plan thus shows itself aware of 
the problems and difficulties involved, one cannot 
really say that a clear policy in attaining the night 
proportions of food crops and raw materials is enunci- 
ated. All we are told is that “the aim of policy should, 
therefore, be to maintain the relative prices of different 
agricultural commodities at such levels that, without 
being involved by excessive price stimuli in one direc- 
tion or another, it is possible to secure increase in food 
production to the desired levels part passu with increase 
in the production of commercial crops.” This is to state 
the problem rather than to indicate a solution 

The agricultural emphasis of the Plan may also be 
traced to the high consideration it gives to social ob- 
The disparity of incomes is largely a disparity 
between town and country. Thus the authors of the 


Plan state explicitly in explaining their approach to 


yectives 


planning: “Rapid development of the rural economy 
is, under present conditions, the most effective way not 
only of increasing production, but also of initiating a 
process of levelling up of incomes in the lowest strata 
This process increases productivity and incomes precise- 
ly where these increases are most needed: it is a step in 
the direction of narrowing the disparity between the con- 
ditions prevailing in rural and urban areas.” A sub- 


sidiary reason may be seen in the fact that the im- 


pact of partition has been most felt in the agricultural 


sector. 


Industrial Targets 

The extreme modesty of the industrial target is 
evident from a few figures. The total allocation within 
the Five-Year Plan to the development of industries in 
the public sector—this includes in India a number of 
key industries—-amounts to little more than $200 mil- 
lion. In addition to this sum, some $500-$600 million 
is envisaged as new investment for large-scale industries 
in the private sector, but of this latter sum, almost 
half is for depreciation and restoration of existing 
equipment rather than new investment. Thus the total 
new investment in industry visualized is at most $500 
mullion, or the rough equivalent of less than 30 cents 
per head per annum. Compare this with an annual 
figure of between $100 and $150 per capita per annum 
of industrial investment in the United States. The com- 
parison may not be strictly accurate, but it does bring 
out the extreme disparity and the extreme modesty of 
the Indian provision. 

Even so, the Plan calls for considerable expansion 
in such industries as cloth, glassware, matches, paper, 
salt, soap, and sugar. In the field of capital goods, a 
modest expansion of steel production and a considerable 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES ACT 


The Indian Industries Act which came into ef- 
fect recently gives the Central Government powers 
to control industry and to coordinate private 
enterprise as part of the Five-Year Development 
Plan. Thirty-seven major industries, such as iron 
and steel, coal, aircraft, arms, oil fuels, shipping, 
and textiles, are scheduled under the act. (This 
covers both foreign and domestically owned busi- 
ness, generally. Cf. W. F. Rivers, “Foreign Busi- 
ness in India Today,” Far Eastern Survey, Novem- 
ber 7, 1951.) 

Along with powers of supervision and investi- 
gation, the government is permitted, when mis- 
management of an industry is established, to as- 
sume management (but not ownership) for as 
long as five years. Government license is required 
for new undertakings and major additions to 
existing firms in the 37 fields. 

A Central Advisory Council, representing in- 
dustry, employees, and consumer and other inter- 
ests, will supervise industry and advise the gov- 
ernment on use of controls. Development Councils 
will be established for industries which most re- 
quire expansion and rationalization. 
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expansion of cement production is envisaged. The 
production of diesel engines is to take place on a con- 
siderable scale and 20,000 tons of primary aluminum is 
planned. However, all these increases are to be achieved 
more by rationalization of industries (for which the 


institution of Development Councils on the British | 


pattern is planned), increased utilization of existing 
equipment, and better supply of raw materials, than by 
new capital investment. 


Danger of Inflation 

It is a measure of the extreme scarcity of resources in 
India that some doubts arise about the financing of 
even this modest amount of industrial investment in 
the private sector. The authors of the Plan are very 
conscious of the fact that it is not enough to finance 
public investment by non-inflationary methods. If 
private savings are insufficient to finance private in- 
vestment, it becomes the duty of the government to 
create a budget surplus, not only on revenue account 
but also on capital account, in order to offset the 
inflationary effects of lack of private savings. 

The Plan does envisage a small budget surplus on 
revenue account and shows concern to arrange bor- 
rowing for capital projects in such a way as not to in- 
terfere with capital markets and financing of develop- 
ment in the private sector. But it is again clear that the 
purpose of the Plan to stem the existing inflation and 
avoid new inflation might be frustrated if private 
savings should not reach the figure assumed, or if 
private investment should exceed the very low figures as- 
sumed for it. In view of the large expenditure on 
public services and particularly railroad restoration and 
improvement, it must be expected that investment in 
the private sector would show an expanding tendency 
in the course of the Five-Year Plan and that the next 
Plan would have to make considerably greater provision 
for investment in those fields. 

This analysis of the Plan has, it is hoped, brought out 
three things: 

(a) This is a realistic and modest plan, based on 
economic analysis of a high caliber; 

(b) It is indicative of the extremely scarce and poor 
resources available for economic development in India; 

(c) It proceeds by the familiar and orthodox methods 
of raising productivity, partly by better utilization of 
existing equipment, partly by new investment, together 
with such institutional reforms and developments as 
are required to bring this new investment to fruition. 

The final question must be whether this is sufficient. 
India’s greatest asset—and liability—is its unemployed 
and underemployed labor, in country and in town. Here 
is an opportunity to cheapen the cost of investment by 
utilizing this unemployed labor for purposes of capital 
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formation. The problem of organization involved is 
terrific. If this pre-plan is successful, it may make it 
possible in the future to proceed by the familiar methods 
of normal investment. In the meantime, and while re- 
sources are so exceedingly scarce, one wonders whether 
it would not have been useful, and may not become 
necessary, to lay more emphasis in planning on this 
asset of unemployed labor: to attack the problem of 
poverty by combining the abundant labor with a mimi- 
mum of capital, and thus, by utilizing capital saving 
technologies, to form productive capital through the 
community development approach. 


Financing and Foreign Aid 

The Plan is in two parts, one minimum part amount- 
ing to a little over $3 billion, and a second part amount- 
ing to some $0.6 billion. (These figures are for the 
public sector.) Only the minimum part of $3 billion is 
fully presented. The supplementary part of $0.6  bil- 
lion can be executed only with the help of foreign as- 
sistance of an extent and type not clearly visible at 
this moment. It should be plainly understood, however, 
that even the minimum program of $3 billion includes a 
considerable element of foreign assistance, including the 
wheat loan recently granted by the United States, and 
funds provided for under the Colombo Plan and under 
the agreement with the United Kingdom on release of 
sterling balances. 

The amount of foreign assistance——if the sterling 
balances are included—-counted on for even the mini- 
mum part amounts to almost $800 million, or over one- 
fourth of the total expenditure. If the supplementary 
plan is added, foreign assistance would account for 
over one-third of the total visualized expenditure. It 
should be emphasized again that these figures include 
the use of India’s own sterling balances. If these are 
excluded, foreign assistance would amount to less than 
10 percent of the minimum plan, but to over 20 percent 
of the total plan, including the supplementary part. 
The fact that even such a modest and realistic program 
could not be undertaken except with the help of an 
element of foreign assistance indicates once again the 
extreme paucity of India’s present resources and the 
extreme urgency of development. 

Whatever .foreign assistance may be forthcoming to 
help India implement her plans, no one can say that 
foreign assistance should be refused to India on the 
ground that here is a government without an integrated 
development program, without an idea of what it 
wants to do and how to do it, and with over-ambitious 
ideas. The opposite of all these things is true, and if the 
existence of a realistic program is a qualification for 
foreign assistance, India ought to be among the first 
to get it. 
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Australia's Immigration Program 


Since 1947, 600,000 migrants have come to Australie—but the goals of an 
ambitious effort to increase the population may have to be reduced. 


BY JAMES R. ROACH 


M"’ TION TO AUSTRALIA has never been of the un- 
restricted character typical of that in the United 
States before 1914. The White Australia policy has 
effectively barred Asians and Negroes, and the dictation 
test required of migrants has often been used to exclude 
people of eastern and southern European origin. Aus- 
tralians still insist that the community is 97 percent 
British (although nearly 90 percent of Australians are 
now native bern), and until recently preference and 
all assistance have gone to those migrating from the 
United Kingdom. For example, in the 1926-30 period 

when the prewar assisted migration program reached 
its peak——net Australian immigration was 129,707, of 
whom 105,220 were British. The programs of the 1920s 
aimed at settling men on the land: there were many 
difficulties and setbacks, and when the agricultural 
market collapsed with the depression the assistance 
schemes were suspended. British migrants continued to 
arrive under their own steam during the next decade, 
but in most years they were outnumbered by disap- 
pointed settlers leaving the country, so that immigration 
in the 1930s contributed little to the Australian popu- 


lation 


Prospect of Underpopulation 
At the same time the rate of natural increase of the 
continued to fall, and was 
delayed marriages and family 
limitation typical of depression eras. Projected ahead, 
the figures indicated a considerable drop in 1950-60 


Australian population 


further affected by 


in the number of young men and women of marriage- 
able age. While the average number of children per 
marnage continued moving down from over four in 
1901 to just about two in 1940, the percentage of the 
population aged 65 and over rose from four percent to 
over seven percent. A declining birth rate and in- 
creasing numbers of older people, typical of the long- 
settled Western nations, gave serious concern to the 
Australians concerned with population problems; for 
Australia in 1940 was an underdeveloped and only 
partly settled nation, in many areas still in the pioneer- 
ing stages. Self-defense, under those conditions and with 
such a population, would become increasingly difficult, 


Dr. Roach, an Assistant Professor of Government at the 
University of Texas, has been studying in Australia under a 
Fulbright grant. 
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while Australia’s claim to the unoccupied areas of the 
continent—so near to overpopulated Asia—would be 
harder and harder to justify. 

During the war vears the Labor Government, stimu- 
lated by the narrow escape from Japanese invasion, gave 
serious thought to the importance of a population in- 
crease. Australians in general, and labor in particular, 
have never accepted migrants with enthusiasm——even 
those from the United Kingdom. The natural coolness 
of a rather insular and satisfied society toward new- 
comers has been accentuated by fears of competition 
for jobs or reduction of standards achieved by the 
unions. The Chifley Labor Government pushed these 
concerns aside and prepared the postwar blueprints that 
called for large numbers of migrants. A new Depart- 
ment of Immigration was created and Mr. A. A. Cal- 
well, a senior Minister, became its head. In August 1945 
he spoke to the Australian Parliament: 


If Australians have learned one lesson from the Pacific war 

now moving to a successful conclusion, it is surely that we 
cannot continue to hold our island continent for ourselves 
and our descendants unless we greatly increase our numbers. 
We are but 7,000,000 people and we hold 3,000,000 square 
miles of this earth's surface. Our coastline extends for 12,000 
miles and our density of population is only 2.5 persons per 
square mile. Much of our land is situated within a rain belt 
of less than 10 inches per annum and this area is, therefore, 
largely uninhabitable. In those parts more favorably situated, 
much development and settlement have yet to be undertaken. 
Our need to undertake it is urgent and imperative if we are to 
survive. While the world yearns for peace and abhors war, 
no one can guarantee that there will be no more war. A 
third world war is not impossible, and after a period of fitful 
peace, humanity may be face to face again with the horrors of 
another period of total war. 
Defense needs and the desire to populate the habitable 
areas of Australia to the maximum possible were the 
primary motives, but the Labor Government was also 
looking ahead to a period of industrial development 
and expansion that would require more skills and a 
larger labor force than the community could provide. 
Growing industry and urban population would demand 
increased rural productivity, hence more rural labor 
would also be necessary. 


Original Targets 

The original target, as outlined by Mr. Calwell in 
1945, was to secure 70,000 migrants annually. These 
plus natural births were expected to add about 140,000 
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AUSTRALIAN PopULATION 


January 1, 1947: 
March 31, 1952 (approx.) : 


7,517,981 
8,586,100 


Annuat Micrant ARRIVALS 


1947 31,765 
1948 65,739 
1949 167,727 
1950 174,540 
1951 132,910 
1952, first quarter 29,324 

Total 602,005 


Piannep 1952 ImMicRaTION ProGRAM 


British, all sources 63,000 
Dutch 25,000 
Italian 15-20,000 
Western Europe 12,000 
Landing permits 30-35,000 


Total 145-155,000 


persons a year to the Australian population, and this 
figure—two percent of the population—was calculated 
to be the maximum effective absorption capacity of an 
expanding country. Inability to secure shipping delayed 
the start of the program and the first migrants did not 
begin to arrive until 1947. This delay, the desire of the 
International Refugee Organization for rapid resettle- 
ment of displaced persons, and the development of 
severe labor shortages throughout Australia, all con- 
tributed to a decision to increase the annual intake. By 
1950 the goal was set at 200,000 although the numbers 
actually received fell below that figure. The ability of 
Australia to continue this program depends upon a 
number of unpredictable factors—e.g., the availability 
of migrants, the capacity of the country to absorb such 
numbers, the extent of job-making capital imports and 
investment—but the government plans no major re- 
duction at present and there has been little public 
criticism of the 150,000 target announced for 1952. 

The maximum population capacity of Australia, 
another unpredictable figure bound up with occupa- 
tions, standards of living, etc., is a highly debatable 
subject, but immigration officials still talk of 11 million 
by 1960 and—somewhat less hopefully—of 15 million 
by 1974. In March the population topped 8.5 million; 
this increase of 900,000 since January 1947, including 
over 600,000 migrants, is no mean achievement for an 
undercapitalized country enduring many postwar and 
cold war strains. 
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Throughcut the program there has been an emphasis 
on British migration. An assistance scheme #as nego- 
tiated with the United Kingdom government in 1946. 
This provided free passage to Australia for British ex- 


service men and women and their dependents, and . 


most of the cost of travel for other suitable British 
migrants. In view of the number of Britishers desiring 
to migrate to Australia, placed. at 400,000 by Mr. 
Calwell in 1947, it became necessary to determine a 
set of priorities; migrants assured of housing and a 
job, or classed as essential workers for Australian indus- 


"try, are given first preference. The final selections are 


made by immigration officials at Australia House, 
London, in accordance with nominations received from 
a state or from the Commonwealth government. “State” 
nominations are those of friends, relatives, or an em- 
ployer: the latter may name individual migrants but 
usually merely requests men with certain skills. In all 
cases the nominator guarantees accommodation. Com- 
monwealth nominations are by skills or trades, based 
on known labor shortages in essential industries and 
services, and the federal government provides accom- 
modation, usually in workers’ hostels. Migrants on the 
free passage scheme are under no financial obligations, 
but assisted passage migrants must agree to repay such 


assistance if they leave Australia within two years. — 
State nominees have only a moral obligation to con- — 
tinue in the employment for which they were named; — 


Commonwealth nominees may be directed to industries — 


and occupations, but not to specific employers, as long 
as they occupy government-provided accommodation. 


Problems of British Migration 
United Kingdom authorities have cooperated steadily 


in the migration program, although at times with un-— 


easiness as they observed how many skilled tradesmen 
and technicians, and young families, were among those 
moving overseas. At British prompting Australia agreed 
to accept a “cross-section” of British people—this meant 
older men and women, parents of migrants, etc.—and 
there was some talk of moving industries with their en- 
tire labor force. Mr. Calwell, Mr. Casey (formerly 
Minister for National Development), and the present 
Minister for Immigration, Mr. Holt, have all spoken of 
the necessity of “decentralizing” the British Com- 
monwealth, of depending less upon the vulnerable 
British Isles, and of strengthening the member nations 
of the Commonwealth and thereby the whole Com- 
monwealth. British official response to these sugges- 
tions has been less than enthusiastic, and the British 
population is far from mobile, with the result that no 
significant developments toward decentralization have 
occurred, Over 150,000 British migrants have arrived 
under the free and assisted schemes, but because of the 


4 


. 
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obligation to take a “cross-section”——-meaning, nor- 


mally, family groups—-and the housing shortage in Aus- 
tralia. the Australian government has not been able to 
accept British migrants in as great numbers or as rapidly 
as was originally planned. This fact, plus the hope of 
obtaining a desirable large group of European migrants, 
led to an agreement in July 1947 with the International 
IRO) on a displaced persons 


mass resettlement scheme 


Australia and the IRO 

Under the agreement with the IRO Australian of- 
ficials screened displaced persons to see that they met 
health and security standards, the IRO provided pas- 


Refugee Organization 


ind the federal government assumed 


sage to Australia 
responsibility for migrants upon arrival. They spend 


the first three weeks in a Reception Center where 
citizenship and language training is started, physical 
examinations are repeated, and an occupational sur- 
vey is made. Each employable migrant is required to 
remain for two years in the employment found for 
him by the federal government, and migrants move 
from the Reception Center out to their jobs, Accom- 
modation is provided on the job, but family accom- 
modation often is not available, and wives and children 
are lodged in one of thirty-odd Holding Centers as 
near to the man’s place of work as possible; he may 
move them into private accommodation if he can obtain 
any 
Many 
signed as laborers on railways, roads, and other large- 


migrants under this scheme have been as- 


scale construction projects, without too much regard 
for the individual's prior occupation or training. Some 
resulting incongruities and hardships have been cor- 
rected, and men have been shifted for reasons of health, 
but in general immigration authonties have insisted that 
migrants complete their two years at the work assigned; 
they are then tree to seck other jobs. At the end of five 
years the migrant is eligible for citizenship. The dis- 
placed persons program has now tapered off, after pro- 
viding over 170.000 new Australians 

Several other immigration schemes, some just devel- 
oping, are also delivering small numbers of migrants 
to Australia 

(a) Assisted passage for other Empire ex-service- 


These include: 


men and their dependents, ex-servicemen of the United 
Netherlands, Norway, and 
Denmark, and members of resistance forces, Australians 


States, Belgium, France, 
may submit personal nominations, families are not al- 
lowed to migrate until suitable accommodation is avail- 
able, and a priority system emphasizes housing and 
employment although no subsequent control over em- 
ployment is exercised. Over 15,000 migrants have come 


in under this program 
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b) Assisted passage agreements were negotiated 
in 1951 with the Netherlands and Italian governments, 
and 25,000 Dutch and about 20,000 Italian assisted 
settlers are expected to arrive during 1952. The two 
governments contribute most of the cost of passage, and 
the migrant is required to remain in the employment 
for which he is selected for two years or to repay the 
assistance received if he leaves Australia within that 
time. The Australian government guarantees housing; 
this will be provided by the employer or will be a work- 
ers’ hostel with Holding Center lodging for dependents. 
A similar agreement with West Germany is contem- 
plated and a German mission was in Australia in May 
to investigate the prospects. 

©) About 10,000 Maltese and less than 1,000 Irish 
have also arrived under assistance schemes negotiated 
in 1948. Maltese are admitted only on personal nomina- 
tion or group nomination by an employer, with prior 
accommodation assured, and group nominees must 
remain in government-approved employment. Prefer- 
ence is given to Irish migrants who have been nominated 
and guaranteed accommodation and employment, al- 
though single men are accepted without nomination 
There is no subsequent control over employment. A 
small number of orphans and child migrants, mainly 
from the United Kingdom, have also been brought to 
Australia under the auspices of religious and other 
private organizations. 

d) About 5,000 persons, some with valuable train- 
ing and skills, have arrived in Australia under “special 
projects” procedure. Large-scale employers such as 
private contractors erecting prefabricated houses or 
sharing in the construction of the Snowy Mountains 
hydroelectric project, or such state agencies as Elec- 
tricity Commissions or railways, are allowed to seek 
employees overseas. Immigration officials approve of 
the final selection, the employer provides transportation 
and accommodation, and the employee agrees to repay 
the cost of transport over a reasonable period of time. 
Although such workers are not regarded as settlers most 
will be granted permanent residence upon evidence of 
proper conduct. 


Unassisted Migration 

Not all migration to Australia is assisted; many per- 
sons come at their own expense. British subjects are 
free to enter at any time, provided they are of good 
health and character and not likely to become public 
charges, and over 130,000 have arrived since 1947. In 
the same period about 110,000 non-British aliens, 
providing their own transport, have also been admitted 
for permanent residence. These persons are admitted on 
landing permits, granted as a result of nominations by 
friends or relatives already in Australia who can guar- 
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antee accommodation and employment. Landing per- 
mits may also be issued on application by a foreigner 
who has no nominator in Australia, but in all cases the 
question of employment which the migrant will follow 
is considered. Except for ex-enemy aliens and stateless 
persons, however, there is no subsequent responsibility 
to remain in specified employment. Over 40,000 land- 
ing-permit holders arrived in !951 and about 35,000 
are anticipated this year. The largest numbers of these 
are Dutch and Italian, but nearly every European 
country is represented, 


Problems of New Australians 


The ability of migrants to take up a new life, and 
the reaction of the Australian community to the very 
large number of new settlers who have arrived in the 
past five years, are subjects for long observation and 
study. Government agencies and universities are tack- 
ling this problem, but only certain general—and not 
unexpected—-trends have appeared thus far. 

It is obvious that the problems of the British and 
the European migrant are quite different. The former 
faces no language difficulties once he masters the 
weird and wonderful slang, and public affairs, union 
organization, business procedures, etc., are usually 
familiar. The British migrant is not tied to a job, but 
to retain his government housing he may have to remain 
in a certain general type of work. He usually finds it 
easier to obtain private accommodation than does the 
European, although many British migrants and their 
families are sul] living in government hostels or other 
such temporary quarters. Even where individual cook- 
ing facilities replace the communal dining hall these 
are not very happy places in which to raise a family, 
they are relatively costly, and most of the British com- 
plaints turn about the unsatisfactory housing conditions. 
There is scattered criticism of Australian food, of lack 
of culture, of poor schools, of the cool treatment af- 
forded newcomers, and a number of Britishers have 
gone back home. Some of these have written bitter let- 
ters to English newspapers, but with no apparent deter- 
rent effect upon others of their countrymen who wish to 
go to Australia, 

European migrants, the “new Australians,” have 
greater difficulties. They face a language problem that 
is hard to overcome when one is working every day, 
and that seems almost insuperable to many of the older 
people. (One migrant suggested that every Australian 
connected with the immigration program be required 
to take just one lesson in a foreign language, to see 
what the harassed newcomer working full time is up 
against.) Press and radio are unfamiliar, but the ubi- 
quitous American film—although without subtitles or 
dubbing—is still at hand. The community and the 
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customs are all new, many migrants are homesick, and 
some who have been through the violence and rooting 
up and waiting of recent years lack the spirit to make a 
real effort at self-adjustment. In many cases working 
and living conditions militate against adjustment. 

New Australians have been filtered into every kind 
of activity, but for the first two years while subject 
to direction many are doing hard and dirty work— 
“Work that we won't do,” more than one Australian 
has commented, They are repairing or building roads 
and railways, mining, putting through irrigation pro- 
jects, doing the heavy labor connected with hydro- 
electric developments in the mountains, or assigned as 
rural labor. Many of these jobs are in isolated areas, 
away from any recreational facilities or typical Aus- 
tralian communities, and housing is crude and uncom- 
fortable. On such projects many workers are separated 
from their families, although the holding center is often 
close enough to permit week-end visits. Even when fam- 
ilies live together, most are in hostels where communal 
dining, bathing, etc., preclude the normal privacy that 
already has been denied these people for so long. 

Hostel living is expensive and migrants find it hard to 
save money. Except for the four or five larger cities 
most Australian communities lack the cafes, coffee 
houses, bars, and clubs to which many Europeans are 
accustomed, and since few of the hostels have any such 
facilities the social outlets are very limited. Many 
of the hostel dwellers have little enjoyable spare time ac- 
tivity and complain of great boredom—cespecially on 
week-ends, when, in any town near a migrant center, 
great numbers of new Australians may be observed 
wandering about the streets with no place to go and 
nothing to do. A serious aspect of this problem is the 
large number of unmarried young men who have little 
opportunity for social contact with women of their own 
age: this problem will be intensified for, in view of 
the housing shortage, future immigration policy is to 
emphasize the recruitment of single men. The fact that 
migrants work together on jobs and live together in 
hostels and holding centers also slows their assimilation 
into the Australian community, They become a little 
foreign cornmunity, speaking the old language, remem- 
bering and reliving the old days, misunderstanding and 
misunderstood. 


Steps to Aid in Adjustment 
Immigration authorities are gencrally well aware of 
these problerns and, in conjunction with interested 
groups and individuals, are making considerable ef- 
forts to help the new arrivals over the first difficult 
years. In most of the hostels and holding centers daily 
language classes are a regular feature, talks on the: 
Australian community and customs are presented, train- 
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ing and information films are frequently shown, and 


booklet and a monthly newspaper 


Englial sre widely available. Social 


an information 


written im sit 


and sporting clubs have been opened to new Aus- 


tralians in some communities and all-migrant soccer 


and football tears have put on good demonstrations 


Art and music societies, and churches, are other points 


ol contact Neighbor cour 
to introduce new Australians 


ils have been formed 


throughout the country 
into local affairs, most migrant workers have become 
trade union members, and for the children the schools 
are a real melting it. Many of these activities depend 
upon busy hostel staff or volunteer workers, with the 
result that there is no countrywide pattern of ac hieve- 
ment. The most unportant step would seem to be to 
break up the hostels and scatter the migrants through- 
out Australia just as rapidly as possible. Australians do 
not want settlernent by national blocs, and the best way 
to turn a migrant into an Australian is to help him 
into a house in a typical town or suburb, or on a farm, 


with Australian neighbors 


Attitude of Australians 
There have been no reports of serious trouble in any 


Australian communities but there is evidence that 


Australians hold very mixed feelings toward the Euro- 
peans. There is a certain amount of restraint or coo)- 
ness in the average Australian attitude toward any new- 
comer, ¢ pecially one who is “different” and speaks 
another language; an insular, homogencous society does 
not give easily, Skepticism is reinforced when migrants 
are seen in large numbers, as they inevitably are for 
they work and live together; their manner, speech, or 
dress is frequentiy held up to scorn; in crowded trans- 
port or shops they frequently are blamed for the crowd- 
ing, The press uses the phrase “new Australian” to 
the point where some migrants are demanding to know 
when they cease being “new.” The postwar increase 
in the crime rate has been attmbuted to new Australians; 
to counter this unpression a government-appointed ciu- 


zon 
bers, the incidence of serious crime in Australia is ap- 


reported that “in proportion to num- 
preciably lower among migrants than in the Australian 
population generally, and that overall it has dec reased 
during the period of post-war immigration.” 

Friction is caused by the migrants’ aggressiveness 
Chey are used to working harder and longer hours, they 
are anxious to carn money and to get ahead, and they 
threaten what sometimes seems to be the Australian 
worker's and shopkeeper’s conspiracy to prevent com- 
petition. Many turn as soon as possible to truck gar- 
dening, or operating greengrocer’s shops and cafes, 
where long hours and personal effort mean_ profits 
Workers in general have been required to join unions 

a 
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and to adhere to union standards, and many have been 
disappointed to find certain unions and occupations 
closed to them. Professional men among the migrants— 
doctors, dentists, engineers, architects, etc.——have been 
restricted in their activities and complain that not 
enough credit is given for their European experience 
and training. There is no evidence that former enemies 
among the migrants are in any way discriminated 
against, although there has been considerable public 
protest—mainly from Jewish groups—against the gov- 
ernment’s proposals to conclude a migration agreement 
with the West German government, The Returned 
Soldiers League has supported the proposal and nego- 
tiations for the agreement are proceeding; in the 
meantime well over 2,500 Germans have been intro- 
duced under the “special projects” procedure 


Economic Difficulties 

The ability of Australia to maintain such a large-scale 
immigration program is far from assured. This is not 
cheap labor: migrants work the same hours and for 
the same pay as their Australian counterparts, and 
are entitled to the same unemployment and old-age 
benefits; maternal and medical assistance, and child 
endowment schemes, apply as well to the families of 
migrants. There would still be need for further labor 
in the development of basic industries, in increasing 
agricultural production, and in the defense programs, if 
Australia could atford to continue all these activities 
at the expanding rate of recent years. However, in 
past months the buoyant Australian economy has had 
several shocks so severe that they must inevitably result 
in a slowdown.' 

At present Australia is suffering a balance of pay- 
ments crisis, Increased home consumption, a decline in 
agricultural products for export, and a 50 percent drop 
in wool prices have combined to reduce export in- 
come seriously. At the same time the prosperous post- 
war economy has generated a great demand for imports 
of consumer goods, raw materials, and heavy machinery 
and other developmental equipment. Dollar loans from 
the Monetary Fund and International Bank have been 
negotiated, and credits have been sought from an al- 
ready strained British Treasury, but in mid-March 
restrictions and quotas were applied to all imports from 
any source, Capital investment overseas has 
dropped off considerably and the failure of the most 
recent government loan indicates that domestic capital 
sources have their limits. Since 1947 rising wages, 
automatically tied to living costs, have driven Australian 
prices to such an inflationary level that investors and 


from 


1 See James R. Roach, “Australia’s Balance of Payments” 
and “Australian Food Production,” Far Eastern Survey, May 
21, 1952 and June 4, 1952. 
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buyers alike are showing resistance. High production 
costs also make it difficult for Australian manufacturers 
to compete in world markets. 

The simplest conclusion is that Australia has just 
been trying to do too much at once, that some projects 
must now be halted or slowed down, and that some 
desirable new works cannot now be undertaken. If 
this kind of slowing down occurs, and it seems impos- 
sible to avoid, it must be questioned whether the coun- 
try can afford the capital investment to continue set- 
tling 150,000 new Australians a year and whether it 
can continue to provide so many new jobs. Public works, 
employing large numbers of migrants, are bound to be 
affected; private businesses in retrenching will be in- 
clined to dismiss the new Australian first, and if unem- 
ployment becomes a problem at all it is certain that 
the powerful trade unions will demand immigration 
cuts. So far migration policy has not been a partisan 
political issue, although recently some newspapers and 
economists have criticized the numbers arriving and 
pointed out the strain immigration imposes on the 
economy. 


Reduced Program for 1952 

This year’s program does show, of course, several 
concessions to changing conditions. The target is only 
150,000, contrasted to the hoped-for 200,000 in 1951, 
and immigration officials are frank in saying that the 
actual number of arrivals probably will fall below 
that figure. If the British government withdraws its 
financial support for the assisted passage program, as 
has been predicted, there probably will be cuts in that 
area. Selection officers in the European countries have 
been advised that agricultural workers are preferred 
above all others and, as noted, the emphasis throughout 
is on recruiting single men who will not aggravate 
housing shortages. The government would also like to 
find some way to keep migrants on essential works and 
in rural areas after the first two years—a great many 
take off to the cities or to work of their own—but 
there seems no way to force this. 

The possible effect on the Australian community of 
the arrival of nearly 400,000 non-British migrants in 
the five years ending in 1952 opens up all kinds of in- 
teresting speculation, but it is too early yet to see any 
conclusive changes. Restaurants operated by new Aus- 
tralians offer a welcome variety after the monotony of 
the average menu, and the service in numerous shops 
and hotels has been improved with the addition of 
migrant employees, but these are minor matters. The 
trade unions, the schools, the local groups will all work 
to make Australians of the migrants, and if they do not 
settle in little national blocs they will be absorbed into 
the community and take on its ways until that elusive 
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thing called the “Australian character” probably will 
show few differences for having been diluted with 
non-British stock. The authorities working with the 
migrants during their first years in Australia think 
that in politics the majority would oppose the Labor 
Party. As Australian elections are usually very close af- 
fairs this may be a significant factor when, after five 
years, the migrants become voting citizens (voting is 
compulsory). On the other hand, the experience of 
five years in Australia is very likely to change the 
standards of judgment and the outlook possessed by 
the migrant on arrival, No party appears to be woo- 
ing the new Australians actively although Labor, 
through the trade unions, probably has the most ad- 
vantageous approach. 

Whatever the outcome, and even if there must now be 
a reduction in the immigration program, Australia has 
earned recognition for the attempt to expand and 
strengthen the nation, for the statesmanship shown 
by the members of all parties in refusing to confuse 
migration and politics, and for a generous break with 
tradition—despite many misgivings—in accepting such 
a large number of displaced persons. Australia’s effort 
in this regard is second only to that of the United 
States, and proportionately far greater. 


BURMA’S ORES AND MINERALS 

In prewar years, Burma’s minerals and mineral 
products amounted to about 38 percent of the value 
of her exports.’ Of mineral exports totaling 205,495,000 
rupees in 1939-40, petroleum accounted for Rs. 143.5 
million; lead and tungsten each earned around Rs. 25 
million; and there were smaller exports of tin, zinc, 
copper, and antimony. In addition to this export total, 
shipments of silver were valued at over Rs. 7 million. 

Wartime destruction almost completely demolished 
the petroleum installations, and to a less extent dam- 
aged the metallic mineral properties. Postwar recon- 
struction proceeded in both fields until 1949, when the 
outbreak of civil strife sharply reduced production. 
Burma’s mineral exports in 1949-50 totaled only Rs. 
13,785,000, or 2.1 percent of all exports, despite high 
prices for nearly all products. 

The Yenangyaung and Chauk oilfields before the 
war accounted for 90 percent of total crude oil output 
(about 271 million imperial gallons in 1941), which 
was piped to refineries near Rangoon. Destruction of 
the refineries before the Japanese invasion, and Allied 
bombings afterward, contributed to a total war damage 
of Rs, 530 million. After the war the leading company, 

1 The following is based on a survey in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, February 14, 1952. 
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Burmah Oil,’ planned extensive rec onstruction work, 
including a new joint refinery. But while the Chauk 
oilfield was reconditioned before 1949, at the height of 
the civil disturbances output at its refineries was cur- 
tailed, since transportation of the refined products was 
impossible. The Yenangyaung field was abandoned in 
mid-1949, and plans for the new refinery were dropped 

With improved civil conditions after mid-1950, out- 
put from the Chauk refinery was lifted to capacity, 
about 1800 barrels a day. This has supplied about 44 
percent of Burma's domestic needs, and the refinery’s 
capacity is being doubled. The output at Chauk is 
chiefly motor fuel, kerosene, and diesel oil 

Burma’s Bawdwin Mine, believed to be the world’s 
largest lead mine, is operated by the Burma Corpora- 
tion, in which the Burmese government recently bought 
half control. Before the war the output of ore averaged 
$72,000 tons a year, which would deplete known re- 
serves in cight years; the ore reserve was estimated to 
have 19.5 percent lead content, 12.1 percent zine, and 
15.1 ounces of silver per ton. Postwar production, re- 
sumed in 1948, was suspended with the outbreak of 
fighting, particularly because of the breakdown of 
railway transportation, In 1951 prospects of resuming 
orperations improved, but the company faced the prob- 
lem of reassembling a labor force and technical staff. 

The Mawchi Mine in 1938 produced 4,646 tons of 
mixed tin and tungsten concentrates, which yielded 
1,784 tons of tin and 1,494 tons of tungsten. Known 
reserves were increasing, amounting to 712,540 tons of 
ore in 1938. The mine, in a remote area, was virtually 
cut off by local Karen activities by May 1949. 

The mines in the Tavoy District, in Tenasserim, are 
about as rich as Mawchi in tin, and twice as rich in 
tungsten. Prewar production was divided among some 
dozen companies, most of them British-owned. In- 
surrectionary attacks forced withdrawal of the com- 
panies’ staffs early in 1950; continued attacks defeated 
subsequent attempts to resume operations. Reports in- 
dicated that the local population and Communist forces 
were operating many of the mines, with some of the 
ore being sold to the companies. 

Other mineral deposits are scattered over Burma— 
antimony, manganese, mica, sulphur, and zinc, in ad- 
dition to lead, tungsten, and silver. With rising prices 
for the minerals, new attention has been given to some 
of these previously uneconomical deposits. A number of 
small lead mines around Taunggyi in the southern 
Shan States have been opened, with reserves estimated 


2 Besides Burmah Oil, Indo-Burma Petroleum and British 
Burma Petroleum conducted oil production; after the war 
these companies formed a combination to carry on production 
and refining. More recently, the Burmese government pur- 
chased 10 percent interest in Burmah Oil 


to exceed those of the Bawdwin mine. Large-scale oper- 
ation of such mines, however, would require improved 


transportation facilities. 


PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 

The value of Pakistan's sea-borne foreign trade on 
private account for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1952 was 3,330 million Pakistan rupees, the highest on 
record. In 1950-51 it amounted to PRs. 3,150 million, 
and in 1949-50 to PRs. 2,010 million. Exports (in- 
cluding reexports), at PRs. 1,748 million in 1951-52, 
were 11 percent less than in 1950-51, while imports, 
valued at PRs. 1,583 million, were 24 percent above 
those of the preceding year. 

Japan, supplying goods valued at about PRs. 429 
million, has replaced the United Kingdom as Pakistan's 
principal supplier; imports from the United Kingdom 
totaled only PRs. 341 million. Other important sup- 
pliers were the United States and Italy. On the export 
side, the United Kingdom remains Pakistan's best cus- 
tomer, purchasing goods valued at PRs. 306 million, or 
18 percent of total exports. Japan and France are the 
next most important buyers. 

Cotton piece goods and cotton twist and yarn lead 
all imports, with a total value of PRs. 691 million or 
37 percent of all Pakistan’s imports. These goods were 
received mainly from Japan and the United Kingdom. 
Other important imports were machinery and iron and 
steel products (18 percent of the total), mineral oils, 
and vehicles. 

Cotton exports were PRs, 741 million, or 42 percent 
of total exports; and raw jute exports amounted to 
PRs. 721 million, or 41 percent of the total. Other 
important exports were grain, pulses, and hides and 
skins. 

Source: International Financial News Survey, May 29, 1952. 
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